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Part I is especially well done, beginning with a pertinent lesson on levels 
of language, developing in the next thirteen lessons the elements of the sentence 
including simplified diagramming, and ending with a carefully organized sum- 
mary and review. The later parts somewhat belie the title of the book in 
their concern with complexities of usage and analysis. 

A major feature of this text is the helpful notes to the teacher, set in itaUcs 
under the heading, "Teaching Directions." Another sensible scheme is the 
distribution of punctuation drills according to their logical connection with 
the topics of the lessons. A good introduction on "The English Language" 
and a useful appendix containing additional exercises produce a well-balanced 
book which wiU doubtless help many teachers partially, at least, to solve the 
problem of presenting formal grammar to seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. 

R. L. Lyman 

Two new textbooks in reading. — One result of the recent scientific investiga- 
tions in the field of reading has been the change of emphasis in teaching from 
oral reading to silent reading. On account of this emphasis on the develop- 
ment of effective habits of silent reading in the elementary grades, many efforts 
have been made to supply teachers with suitable material for teaching silent 
reading. A new addition' to the series of readers entitled "The Progressive 
Road to Reading" is an example of such material. 

The outstanding features of this book are: 

1. Specific directions are given the pupils regarding the method of study- 
ing the subject-matter. 

2. The efficiency of the pupils' work is tested by calling for a synopsis of 
the story which has been read. The appendix supplies sample synopses which 
pupils may use as bases for judging the quaUty of their summaries. 

3. Extensive reading is provided by giving excerpts from well-chosen 
selections and directing the children's attention to the complete stories which 
may be found in the library. "Peter Pan," "Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land," and "Lobo, Rag, and Vixen" are t)rpical of the reading selections 
which are introduced. 

Teachers will find this a very helpful book for the development of efficient 
habits of silent reading. The content is well chosen and very attractive. 

Another book' designed to give training in silent reading to fourth- 
grade children is written by Anna F. Magee. The special features of this 
book are: 

1. "Helps to Study" in the form of questions concerning the content of 
the story are given at the close of each selection. 

' WiLLiAH L. Ettinger, Edgar Dubbs Shimee, and James J. O'Regan, The 
Progressive Road to Silent Reading, Fourth Year. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1922. Pp. x-t-214-t-xvi. 

'Anna F. Magee, The Magee Intermediate Reader — Part One, Fourth Year. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. viii-l-392. 
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2. A list of difficult or unusual words with the diacritical markings and 
the meanings is added to each selection. 

3. Dictionary assignments are supplied with each lesson. 

4. Phonic study is emphasized systematically with each unit of study. 
There seems to be an unusual amount of this for fourth-grade pupils. 

5. Lists of spelling words selected from the lessons of the book are supplied 
which the author suggests may save the expense of separate spelling books. 

The publishers have left much to be desired in the kind of type and paper 
used in the construction of the book. 

Delia Kibbe 

Elementary child-study book. — ^The question of the relative duty of the 
school and the home in the education of the child has received a great deal of 
attention during recent years. It is generally conceded that the school is 
being forced to carry a rather undue share of the responsibility, with the aver- 
age home failing to keep pace with the new duties thrust upon it by changing 
social conditions. Recognizing that the school must suffer if the right type of 
home training fails, the president of the National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College has written a book' which deals primarily with the educational func- 
tions of the home. 

The nature of the volume is rather fully outlined in the following quota- 
tion from the introductory chapter: 

In this volume it is the plan to aid the study of the parent by presenting a sununary 
of the facts of child development during the full period of childhood from birth to eleven 
years. This period has generally been divided into four secondary periods: infancy 
from birth to three years of age, early childhood from three to six years, middle child- 
hood from six to eight years, and later childhood from eight to eleven years. The 
children within these subdivisions have certain characteristics in common which make 
it convenient to classify in this fashion. It must be understood, however, that each 
period overlaps the preceding and the following one; and that children within these 
periods differ from one another, as we have said before, in every single quality and 
characteristic, physical differences being but an index of mental and moral-social dif- 
ferences. In each instance we shall present the physical characteristics with their im- 
plications as to physical needs and possibiUties and how to meet them in the home 
education; the instinctive equipment and the opportunities there; the mental ac- 
tivity and its guidance; and the spontaneous interests which afford the point of 
attack for education [p. 6]. 

The author has drawn freely from the modem literature of child study. 
The treatment throughout is non-technical and well adapted to the needs of 
persons with little or no background of reading in this field. The book is 
constructed for use with a class, each chapter being followed by a series of ques- 
tions and exercises and a carefully selected list of readings. The book should 
serve an excellent purpose as a text for a parents' club or similar group. It 
would also be worth carefvd reading by kindergarten and primary teachers. 

''E.TmxX>'E,Mi'&AXSSi, Parenthood and Child Nurture. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. xviii -1-178. $1.50. 



